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CRO^nVELL•S    CONSTITUTIONAL    AIMS. 


TT  JV,  Lave  been  taught  of  late  to  regard  Cromwell  as  an 
\  y  Opportunist,  and  if  all  that  is  meant  is  that  ho  changed  from 
time  to  time  tlie  methods  by  which  he  hoped  to  arconiplish  a 
hxfd  aim,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  employment  of  the 
term,  except  that  it  is  hardly  distinctive  enough  to  separate  him  from 
other  statesmen  of  etjual  eminence.  It.  however,  it  is  intended  to 
imply  that  he  had  no  fixed  aim  at  uil,  excejit  to  n-.-L-h  a  vague  and 
unspecified  Settlement,  which  was  to  give  to  his  i  i.vernment  that 
national  8up]x>rt  without  which  no  political  system  ran  hope  to 
endure,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  disjjute  its  applicability  to 
the  case. 

No  doubt  the  view  here  refern-d  to  is  plausible  enough.  .Vtti'r  the 
violent  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Cromwell  In  turn 
supported  systems  as  op]K>sed  to  one  another  as  those  of  the  Nominated 
or — as  it  is  commonly  styled — the  Harebones  Parliament ;  the 
Instrument^  of  Government ;  arbitrary  rule  with  thp  help  of  the 
Jfajiir-Generals:  the  new  Parliamentary  Constitution  of  the  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice:  and,  to  all  ap]>earance,  would  have  rallied  to 
yet  another  plan  if  his  career  had  not  been  cut  short  by  death.  What 
I  projM.M'  to  show  is  that  under  these  differences  there  lay  one  and  ( 
the  same  principle,  firmly  grasp«'d,  and  that  whether  that  principle 
be  for  us  an  object  of  praise  or  blame,  it  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  judgment  which  we  think  good  to  formulate  of  the  man  and 
his  work. 

No  part  of  Croniwell's  career  is  more  ditiirult  for  the  modern 
politician  to  understand  than  his  resolution,  alter  the  break-up  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  t<>  side  with  th<*  driMimr  Ilarriton  rather  than 
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with   Lambert,   that  incarnation  of  common   sense,  by   placing  the    " 
povernment  in  the  hands  of  a  body  selected  by  the  chief  officers  of  the    - 
army   out   of   the   list   drawn    up   by    Con^repationalist    ministers.    - 
That     many     of     those     so     chosen     should     be     fanatics     with 
impossible     ideas     was     no     more     than     was     to     be     expected, 
and     the    only    wonder    is    that    men     who     were     not    fanatics  - 
found    seats   at   all.     The    speech    in    which    Cromwell    surrendered 
authority  into  the  hands  of  this  assembly  is  fuller  of  enthusiasm,  or, 
as  many  will  say,  of  fanaticism,  than  any  other  of  his  \itterances.   Yet 
there  is  one  passa^je  in  it  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  reasoning 
which  had  induced  him  to  take  so  strange  a  resolution.* 

If  it  were  a  time  to  compare  vour  standing  with  that  of  those 
that  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  the  People — Which  who 
can  tell  how  soon  God  may  fit  the  people  for  such  a  thing?  None 
can  desire  it  more  than  1 1  Would  all  were  the  Lord's  People ;  (w 
it  was  said.  'Would  all  the  Lord's  People  were  Prophets'  "  i 
would  al!  were  fit  to  be  called  so.  It  ought  to  bo  the  longing  of  oHr 
hearts  to  see  men  brought  to  own  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ:  and 
give  me  leave  to  sav  :  If  I  know  anything  in  the  world,  what  is  there 
likelier  to  win  the  People  to  the  Interest  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  love 
of  Godliness  (and  therefore  what  stronger  duty  lies  on  you  being 
thus  called),  than  an  humble  and  godly  conversation:  So  that 
thev  may  see  that  you  love  them  ;  tliat  you  lay  yourselves  out,  time 
and'  spirits,  for  them  !  Is  not  this  the  likeliest  way  to  bring  them 
to  their  liberties.  ...  At  least,  you  convince  them  that,  .is 
men  fearing  Gotl  have  fought  them  out  of  Uieir  bondage  under  the 
regal  power,  so  men  fearing  Gotl  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  take  care  to  administer  good  unto  them. 

Stripped  of  the  specially  religious  language  in  which  the  thought 
is  clothed,  the  sense  from  a  constitutional   point   of  view  is  clear 
enouirh.     Xl>'*  whole_struggle  against  regal  power  had  been  carried  - 
on  bv  a  miiw-ritv.     The  \vlioTe  burden  of  government  in  the  interest  ■ 
of  the  iKi'.ic  I  must  be  entrusted  to  a  minority  composed  of  the  godly  - 
or  honest  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  hop  that  the  oroad  views  and 
beneficent  actions  of  this  minority  would  in  time  convert  it  into  a 
majority.     So   far  a»   I    know,   Cromwell   never  swerve<l   from   this 
view  of  the  national  requirenienti.     Ti>  the  endjof  his  life  he  strove  V 
to  maintain  the  a«c'-n»hi»»-y  ofja  I'm  i'aii_oligarcliy.     I?  ii  this  that' 
difr«T<-ntiates   him   froiu    rulers  Tike   Napoleon,   who   built   absolute 
power  on   the   baais   of   democratic  opinion.     It  is   this   too   which 
e.\plains   why    the   system   of   Cromwell    vanished    after   his    ileath, 
whilst  the  tystem  of  Napoleon   held    France  captive   long  after  his 
death,  and  to  some  extent  still  endures  to  the  present  day. 

•  I  »aopt  h»rc  CarlTle't  T»r»ion.  thoush  It  !•  «kcd  out  by  Mpl»nfttory  wottU,  a*  at  the 
Mme  tjtne  mo»t  •rnlriT  known  nml  mo«t  intelligible. 
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Auerthefailuieof  the  Xoiuinateil  Parliament  came  the  lustnimont 
ol  Governmeut.  Cromwell  had  swung  round  to  Lambert's  side,  and 
tlu.ugh  the  Instrument  itself  was  drawn  up  without  his  co-operation, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  during  the  weeks  that  preceded  its  redaction, 
Cromwell  and  Lambert  had  not  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  iU 
gent-i-al  principles.  In  some  of  its  stipulations,  indeed,  it  resembled 
the  American  Presidential  system,  but  it  would,  I  fancy,  be  hard  to 
tin.l  an  American  to  approve  of  it.  as  its  leading  features  are  marked  <,e  L  X  ^ 
by  that  distrust  of  the  people  which  is  foreign  to  the  American  mind.  v      *f 

Yet  it  is  by  these  very  features  that  it  is  brought  into  line  with  the  ^'^*^*<*>^<> 
speech  to  the  Nominated  Parliament.  Protector  and  Council  take— ^**^^*^^^ 
the  place  of  the  Nominees,  and  nullify  the  legislative  omnipotence 
accortled  to  the  latter,  first  by  their  own  uncontrolled  executive 
authority,  secondly  by  the  right  of  refusing  admission  to  Parliament 
of  members  duly  elected,  and  thirdly  by  the  right  accorded 
to  them  of  raising  sufficient  supplies  to  keep  on  foot 
an  army  of  -"^d.dOO  men.  combined  with  an  adequate  navy, 
as  well  as  £2(»0.U(I0  for  purposes  of  dome.stic  government.  "When  a 
breach  came  between  Protector  and  Parliament  it  came  on  the  point 
of  financial  control— in  other  words  on  the  question  whether 
government  was  to  be  directed  by  the  representatives  chosen  by  the 
electors,  or  the  sniall  number  of  men  who  sujiported  the  Protector  in 
resisting  this  demand. 

After  the  dissolution.  Cromwell's  effort  to  govern  constitutionally 
according  to  the  Instrunieiit  broke  down,  and  in  October,  11155,  the 
Major-Generals  were  appointed  whose  action  more  than  anything 
else  has  branded  the  system  of  the  Protectorate  as  a  military 
despotism.  It  is  however  worth  while  to  ask  whether  this  new- 
system  which,  at  first  sight,  looks  like  one  of  force,  pure  and  simple, 
found  any  argumentative  supjwrt,  and  I  now  propose  to  show  that 
it  did,  and  also  that  the  reasoning  employed  was  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  extract  I  have  already  made  from 
Cromwell's  speech  to  the  Nominated  Parliantent. 

lu  December.  1(J55,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Major-Generals  had  got 
to  work,  considerable  sensation  was  caused  at  "Whitehall  by  the  public 
r.-ading  of  a  manifesto  signed  by  A'avasor  Powell  and  .'{2')  of  his 
I'.aptist  followers  in  North  Wales.  The  manifesto  spoke  with 
.-xtreme  bitlernes.-,  of  Cromwell's  personal  character,  and  denounced 
him  in  no  measured  language  for  breaking  the  law  br  dissolving 
the  Long  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  re-establishing  th"e  monarchy 
an.l  for  other  crimes.  On  January  2-J.  lOSfl.  was  ptiblished.  under 
the  title  of  "Plain  Dealing."  a 'reply  by  .Samuel  Richardson,  a 
Haptist  who  did  not  share  the  extreme  views  of  that  section  amongst 
which  Powell  was  to  be  found.  Richardson's  argument  was  that  the 
Government  was  not  a  monarchy,  the  authority  being  exercised  by  - 
Protector  mid  r...ii.cil,  and  not  by  Protector  alone;    u...r  a  d.vserved    ■ 
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support  as  having  established  the  "  noble  principle  "  of  refusingf  to 
"  the  civil  magistrate  a  coercive  power  in  matters  merely  religious," 
whilst  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  return  to  Parliamentary 
government  would  be  of  any  advantage. 

"There  is  no  ground,  "  he  wrote,  "  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  nation  would  ever  have  given  us  this  freedom,  or  that  any 
Parliament  chosen  by  them  would  ever  give  us  this  freedom,  seeing 
the  Ministers  and  magistrates  cannot  see  that  the  bond  between 
magistracy  and  people  is  essentially  civil." 

Richardson's  argument  however,  informing  as  it  is,  may  be  passed 
over  in  favour  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  a  week  later 
under  the  title  of  "  Animadversions  U]>(in  a  Lettei-  and  Paper  first  sent 
to  His  Highness  by  certain  Gentlemen  and  others  in  Wales."'  So 
firmly  does  the  author  handle  his  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  he 
insist  on  his  disagreement  with  all  existing  parties,  that  when  I 
first  read  this  pamphlet  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Hobbes,  the 
result  at  which  it  arrives  being  in  accnidance  with  what  might  be 
expecteil  fnun  the  author  of  the  Le\-iatluLU.  Wood  however  ascribes  it 
wnthout  hesitation  to  William  Sedgwick  of  Ely,  and  though  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  it  as  proceeding  froni  that  feather-brained  writer, 
there  are  passages  in  it  which  accord  with  this  ascription,  whilst  there 
are  others  which,  unless  they  had  been  inserted  as  a  Idind,  could  not 
Jiave  Deen  written  by  Hobbes.  In  this  case,  however,  the  matter  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  name  of  the  author,  especially  as  it  cannot 
have  proceeded  from  a  thorough-going  Cromwellian. 

I'niler  these  circumstances  we  can  easily  xinderstand  Thurloe's 
bewilderment.  "There  are  animadvcrsioiLs,"  In-  wrote  to  TTi-nrv 
Cromwell,  in  sending  him  a  co]n-, 

"  of  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary  nature.  It  is  liard  to  judge 
whether  they  be  for  us  or  against  us.  This  book  stole  out  into  the 
world,  and  now  it  is  abroad  I  know  not  whether  it  be  fit  or  con- 
venient to  stifle  it."* 

All  the  better  for  the  historian  who  can  profit  by  a  pronouncement 
free  from  party  bias.  We  find  the  author  o]>ening  his  main  argument 
by  a  suggestion  that  the  juilitical  llapti.its  had  mistaken  the 
promptings  of  their  resentment  at  the  failure  of  their  own  svstem  to 
obtpin  general  acceptance.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  characterisation 
of  Croniwell,  which,  if  it  lacks  something  of  the  rhvthmicnl 
exuberance  of  Milton's  sketch,  is  at  least  a  portrait  diawn  by  a  firm 
hand,  anil  jtresenting  the  problem  of  the  Protector's  qualities  of  mind 
in  a   way   which   no  other  commentator   in   timse  days   thought   of 

•   rimrlut,  i».,  805. 
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doing'.     After   dwelling   on    Cromwell's    inagaaniniiiy   niul    achievi'- 
menu,  he  continues  in  this  fashion  :  — 

"  Yet  be  hath  no  reason  at  all  to  he  proud,  nor  wc  much  reason 
to  boast  of  him  ;  lor,  though  these  arc  excellent  things,  yet  they 
h.%ve  been  shadowed  and  sullied  with  vur)-  great  weakness  that  doth 
much  eclipse  their  lustre  :  for,  besides  the  dirt  that  malice  cast 
upon  him,  and  the  pollution  contracted  from  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  hath  been  destroying  work,  and  ci>  impure ; 
besides  these.  I  say.  there  is  pei-sonal  weakness,  ras^i  passions, 
sudden  engaging  for  and  as  sudden  turning  from  things, 
which  shows  want  of  foresight,  incontinency,  and  inconstancy 
of  mind  ;  sonje  violent  strains  and  leaps  which  have  stretched 
conscience  and  credit,  large  promises  to  oblige  parties  and 
persons,  and  too  short  performances  to  give  satisfaction,  which 
shew  a  merit  not  standing  firmly  upon  its  own  basis  of  truth,  but 
carried  off  into  looser  ways  of  policy;  and  though  the  tottering 
state  of  things  mav  seem  to  excuse  it,  yet  certainly  such  actings 
so  disproponionable  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  do  more 
shake  him.  and  with  him  the  public  peace,  than  anything  in  the 
world." 

Here,  at  all  evi-nts,  i."*  a  man  whf>  see.s  tl»e  jjroblem  which  modern 
writers  are  called  ujmn  to  solve.  In  readinp  what  follows,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Welsh  Baptists,  refusing  to  ("romwell  the 
title  of  Protector,  had  styled  him  merely  "  the  Lord  General." 

"  But  notwithstanding  these."  proceeds  our  pamphleteer.  "  or  if 
not  these,  whatever  other  weakness  may  cleave  to  him  before  Oliver 
Protector  and  all  his  train  of  greatness;  and  that  his  naked  person, 
with  what  God  hath  done  in  him  and  by  him.  hath  really  more 
dignity  and  majesty  upon  it  than  if  he  had  with  his  Protectorship 
fetched  from  Westminster  all  the  honours  and  titles  of  all  the 
Kings  of  England  ;  and,  therefore.  I  think,  whatever  may  be 
fancied,  the  subscribers  have  done  him  no  real  injury  in  writing 
to  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Turning  from  the  person  of  the  Protector  to  his  .sy.steiii  ot  govern- 
ment, the  writer  find.s  the  kernel  of  it  in  the  aniiy  :  — 

"  The  absolutcst  and  perfectcst  power  in  the  earth,  having  the 
substance  of  all  government  in  it.  it  gives  both  reason  and  being  of  all 
government — safetv — and  the  name  aUo  whence  all  Governments  are 
called  Powers  and  The  Sword  in  Scrfpture,  and  that  which  makes 
it  very  suitable  to  this  season,  that  having  the  forces  in  our  hand* 
we  have  our  live*  and  liberties  secured,  and  so  may  quietlv  wait 
for  more  light,  and  are  free  to  dispo.ie  of  ourselves  according  to 
the  best  light  and  understanding  that  shall  be  brought  amongst  us." 

Moreover,  the  title  of  "  Captain-General  of  all  the  forces  of 
England.  Scotland  and  Ireland "  not  only  extinguished  the  three 
distinct  kingilom.*  and  their  Governments, 
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■■  hut  lays  waste  the  pales  whereby  they  were  formerly  divided,  and 
turns  them  all  into  one  militia,  under  the  command  of'  ono 
general ;  for  the  command  of  the  forces  of  all  three  kingdoms  is  both 
a  greater  power,  and  of  another  kind,  and  must  needs  swallow  up 
the  three  particular  Governments  into  itself,  which  is  a  large  field 
that  we  are  brought  into;  that  now  the  General  of  these  forces  hath 
an  unlimited  power  to  enlarge  his  militia,  to  take  in  all  honest  men 
if  he  please,  and  to  give  them  what  pay  he  judges  reasonable  ;  and, 
m  order  to  it,  to  raise  what  money  he'pleases  in  the  three  na'.ions, 
to  restrain  and  secure  what  persons  he  suspects  to  be  disturbers  of 
his  army  and  command,  to  inflict  what  punishment  he  pleases  upon 
his  enemies,  to  make  what  constitutions  he  will  for  the  securing'  of 
these  forces,  and  to  repeal  all  laws  that  are  against  their  safety  and 
quiet;  these  things  are  natural  and  essential  to  a  General  in  and 
with  his  army,  which  will  be  accounted  absurd  for  either  King  or 
Protector  of  England  to  do.  So  royal  and  absolute  authority  in" the 
hands  of  an  honest  General  entrusted  forund  in  fellowship  with  the 
whole  party  in  a  capacity  distinct  from  the  nation's  is  a  thing 
worth  remembering." 

Xevertheless,  our  author  cannot  allow  Government  to  rest  on  pure 
force.     There  must  be  in  it  some  distinguishing  character  to   the 
advantage  of  the  governed.     He  therefore  proceeds  to  argue  that  it  " 
was  CroniwelTs  aim  "  to  have  an  honest  regiment,  then  an  honest  arniv,  - 
at  least  under  honest  officers.''     It  was  owing  to  him  therefore  that  -^ 
"  the  honest  people  " — Cromwell  himself  would  have  said  "  the  godly 
people  " — had  "  obtained  an  outward  and  visible  power  in  the  earth."  - 
"Without  him   that  honest  party  would  in  all  probability  fall   into 
division  and  confusion.  "Therefore  you  have  reason  to  challentre  him 
to  be  General  of  all  the  force,  they  consisting  by  him,  and  wc  in  and 
by  them." 

To  anyone  who  has  striven  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  C'rom well's 
character  and  work,  the  historic  insight  displayed  in  these  passages 
is  indeed  marvellous.     No  doubt  the  writer  has  not  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  "the  Protector's  mind,  has  not  drawn  attention  to  his  eager-  " 
ness   to   fhr»w   off   the  charact<>r   of  a   military   ruler,  has  not  done  - 
jus'ice  to  the  jH.imlar  resistance  to  military  rule  in  any  shape  or 
'■it    ;.     He  has,  liiiwever,  seized  on  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation 
— the  establishment  of  a  Piiritan  oligarchy  by  nieaua.  of  a  ru*itan    * 
aniiv — or,   a'The   would   prefer   to   say,   of  an   honi'st   oligarchy    bV    - 
nunns  of  an  honest  army,  which  is  in  reality  the  dominating  fact  o^  -^ 
the   rromwelhan    rrotectorate.        All    the   well-worn    comments   on 
C'roMiwell's  hostility  to  Parliamentary  institutions  mav  be   iustified 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Thev  do  not  touch 
the  situation  as  it  existed  in  CromweH's  own  mind.     They  may  be 
in  place  in  a  treatise  on  constitutional  development.     They  are  .lut  of 
place  in  any  attempt  to  judge  Cromwell   in   the  light  of   his  own 
beliefs. 

The    remainder    of    the    pamphlet    is    occupied    by    a    crushing 
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ejkposure  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Welsh  memorialists.  It 
would  take  up  far  too  much  space  to  treat  this  i)arl  of  the  pamphlet 
iu  Jetail.  It  is  enoujjh  to  notice  the  averment  of  the  writer 
that  the  Long  Parliament,  when  once  it  had  broken  with 
the  King,  Ea<l  no  legal  Hght  or  authority  whatever.  Its  whole 
power  to  govern  was  derived  from  the  army  that  supported  it. 
■■  Were  it  not  for  the  strength,  honour  and  success  of  the  anny,  that 
which  we  call  Parliament,  Government  and  Commonwealth,  would 
have  been  made  Confederacy'  and  Rebellion."  Those  who  set  up 
may  pull  down,  and  there  was  nothing  illegal  iu  the  dissolution  of 
that  Parliament  by  the  soldiers,  or  in  the  .>.ub.Ne(iuent  political 
mutations  under  the  same  authority.  Then  comes  an  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  former  Parliaments:  — 

■■  A  Parliament  is  a  worldly,  earthly  constitution,  consisting  of 
worldly  matter — gentlemen  of  estates,  and  chosen  by  [the]  People, 
in  the  capacity  only  of  possessing  so  much  land,  without  respect  at 
all  had  in  £lectoi-s  or  Elected  to  any  characters  of  Grace  or 
Anointing,  and,  therefore,  'tis  the  interest  of  the  World  not  of  tlie 
Saints;  a  part  of  the  Fourtlj  Monarchy,  not  of  the  Fifth;  the 
strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  not  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  formed  by  custom  in  tlie  darkness  and  enmity  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  light  and  wisdom  of  Christ." 

After  this  outburst  he  slips  back  into  more  mundane  considerations. 
Their  demand  for  a  free  Parliament,  he  tells  the  Welshmen,  is^ 
absurd^as  cowing  from  them,  seeing  that  "  the  greater  number  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  are  either  malignant  and  opposing  Reformation 
or  lately  offended  at  it,  or  netitral  and  sottishly  mindless  of  anything 
but  \heir  profit."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  "  honest  men  "  were 
allowed  to  have  a  vote,  they  were  so  divided  into  seels  and  parties, 
and  therefore  so  certain  to  choose  ignorant  and  unworthy  men 
of  their  own  party,  that  a  Parliament  elected  by  them  would  be 
a  mere  cave  of  the  contemling  winds.  .Such  a  Parliament  would  be 
like  the  Beast  in  Revelations,  which  did  rise  out  of  the  sea,  the 
j.eople  of  this  nation  being  but  a  multitude  of  confused  tongues, 
languages  and  voices,  and  carried  this  way  and  that  way  by  the 
breath  and  spirits  of  men. 

If  such  a  Parliament  were  to  meet,  would  "  the  Dragon " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Army — give  them  his  power,  his  seat  and  his 
great  authority?  A  conflict  there  must  be.  for  "'there  is  no  Parlia- 
ment that  can  meet,  if  they  have  the  courage  to  o\vn  their  privileges, 
but  must  condemn,  not  only  the  late  acts,  but  the  very  ])ower  and 
being  of  the  Army  as  it  now  stands."  A  Free  Parlianient  was,  - 
therefore,  impossible,  "for  if  they  are  not  a  Heast  the  sword  will 
make  them  one,  and  drive  them  which  way  it  please."  . 

*   rrobahlj  •  mitpnnt  (or  eonapintcv. 
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As  for  right  to  'govern,  it  belonged  to  "  honest  men,  who,  with  the 
jet<|>ar»ly  of  their  lives,  rescued  themselves  from  slavery — 1)V  a  birth 
of  Providence — if  1  may  so  call  it — whereby  they  are  brought  forth 
into  a  distinct  outward  and  military  body,  and  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  so  of  the  nation."  Then  comes  a  statement 
which  those  who  write  in  the  old  familiar  strain  about  the  Major- 
Generals  and  decimation  will  do  well  to  ponder:  — 

"  Tis  A  thing  that  the  Protector  hath  seemed  a  long  time  to 
design,  and  that  good  people  have  talked  of;  that  honest  men 
should  only  have  place  and  power;  and  yet  now  we  have  it  we 
either  mind  it  not  or  know  not  which  way  to  settle  it.  I  do 
heartilv  wish  that  we  understood  what  a  prize  we  have  in  our^land, 
and  had  light  and  judgment,  either  to  keep  it  justly  or  resigii  it 
wisely." 

It  is  necessary  to  hurry  to  a  conclusion,  or  we  mi^'ht  linger  over 
the  view  that  it  was  a  sad  jiity  that  the  Protector  had  sworn  to  the 
Instrument,  and  so  bound  himself  to  writt^n  formulas;  and  the 
prediction  that  "  these  withs  and  new  conFs  will  not  bind  Sanjpson 
next  time  danger  is  up<m  him,"  or  at  the  ohittr  dicta — "  I  nuestioii 
whether  that  saints,  as  saints,  are  fit  to  govern."  "  Military  g(  vern- 
ment,  as  ours  is,  knows  no  form  of  law."  "  I  (juestion  whether  the 
trial  of  such  gentlemen  according  to  the  fundamental  law  would 
not  be  to  them  a  fair  trial,  but  a  foul  one,  and  thciefore  the 
Protector  chooses  a  fair  imprisonment  rather  than  a  bloody  trial,  not 
willing  to  trust  their  lives  in  the  hand  of  the  law,  a  judge  and 
a  jurj'.'* 

Tlie  sum  of  it  all  ir*  that  the  best  of  Governments  is  a  mouarchy 
acting  with  the  advice  of  a  small  council,  and  also  of  a  larger  one. 

■'  And  wc  judge  it  wisely  disposed  by  Providence  into  such  hands 
who  are  large  in  their  spirits  to  comprehend  ai.d  Ukc  into  employ- 
ment and  love  all  sorts  of  honest  men,  whereby  the  sword  is  more 
easy,  l!ie  work  more  secure,  and  greater  hopes  of  peace  :  whereas. 
if  we  should  join  with  you  to  get  tlie  sword  into  your  hands 
the  sword  will  be  the  swo'rd  still,  and  in  men's  hands  of  narrower 
spiriU.  which  would  make  it  more  dangerous  and  more  cruel." 

Was  this  ideal  of  a  Puritan  or  honeM  (digarchy  realisedj  in  intenjioul 
alleaSITTn  the  svsfem  of  the  Major-General.s  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was.  Then-  has  been  a  mitural  tendency  to  contine  our  view 
of  the  Major-Generals  to  their  ]>olice-mensures  against  the  Royalists, 
and  to  the  heavy  taxation  they  imposed  on  the  King's  partizans. 
There  is  another  s"i<le  to  their  activity  on  which  stress  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Rannie  in  a  contribution  to  the  lliftnriml  /t>ii,ir  in  ISIIo.  namely, 
the  effort  to  secure  social  reform  according  to  the  ideas  of  th<'  «lay. 
It  wasTn  their  time  that  the  Cromwellian  idea  of  ejecting  unworthy 
ministers  from  their  benefices  was  for  the  first  time  actually  enforced. 
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It  was  thfn  that  Pride  p-rformed  tlu-  luitaUlf  ft-at  of  killing  boars 
with  his  own  hand.  It  wa*  then  that  hundretls  of  inns  and  alehouses  '  ) 
were  suppressed,  and  that  travellers  arriving;  in  London  on  Saturday 
night  were  not  alloweil  admission  to  an  inn  unless  they  would  engage 
not  to  go  out  into  the  streets,  except  to  attend  Divine  worship,  till 
Monday  morning.  Who  shall  say  to  what  extent  the  ivaction  again.^t 
Puritanism  was  fostered,  not  by  Puritan  legislation,  but  by  the  actual 
enforcement  of  decrees  which  hitherto  had  seldom  reacheil  the  stage 
of  practice? 

Hut,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  government  by  Major-Generals  a 
purely  militarj'  rule,  having  nothing  to  ilo  with  constitutional  ideas? 
The  fact  is  that  the  menioiy  of  that  generation  fixed  on  the  luilitaiy 
side  and  forgot  the  constitutional.  -lust  as  everyone  talked — as  they 
talk  now — of  the  Protector  and  said  nothing  about  his  Council,  so 
they  talked  of  Major-Generals,  and  said  nothing  about  the  Commis- 
sioners associateT\vith  thein.  The  Major-General  no  doubt  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  noun-substantive;    and    the    Commi.ssioners    the    noun-  / 

adjective.     Yet   the  one   was   incomplete   without   the   othei*.        The      t-— 
system   transferred   to   the   counties   was   almost   identical   with   the 
one  accepted   iu  the  centre  of  the  national  government.     It  was  a    " 
Cromwellian  oligarchy  stiffened  by  its  dependence  on  an  energetic  * 
soldier,  accustinued  to  the  management  of  men,  and  having  ideas  of   " 
government  which  his  colleagues  had  been  selected  to  assist  him  in     " 
carrj'ing  out.     The  main  difficulty  lay  not  with  the  counties,  but  with    " 
the  corporations.     How  Cromwell  proposed  to  deal  with  corporations    ' 
by  the  erection  of  a  Cromwellian  oligarchy  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Pound   in   T/n    Xinrteriilh   Cenlurij  for   December  last.     His  jiaper, 
interesting  and   impoiiant  in   itself,   is  much  more   interesting  and 
important  if  read  in  the  light  of  suiTounding  events. 

Major-Generals  an<l  Commissioners,  however,  failed  to  .secure 
acceptance,  and  passed  into  the  limbu  of  Cromwell's  failures.  I'nr 
there  was  substituted  the  new  constitution  accepted  by  Parliament 
in  KioT.  Here,  at  last,  it  may  be  said  we  are  on  finn  constitutional 
ground.  Parliament  has  regained  its  power,  its  right  of  voting 
s\il>plie8,  of  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  elected  members  by  the  mere 
will  of  the  Council,  and  so  forth.  Yet  even  then  Cromwell  had  secured 
a  means  of  re-establishing  his  darling  system.  The  Cronuvellian 
oligarchy  was  now  t<»  i>e  looked  for  less  in  the  Council  than  in  tho 
House  of  Lords.  That  l)ody  waa  deliberately  organised  with  Uio 
intention  of  checking  the  errors  of  the  people.  After  the  Protector 
ha<l  once  nominated  its  memLers  from  amongst  his  leading  supixirter*, 
no  new  member  could  take  his  seat  without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
.«o  that  if  any  future  Protector  should  think  of  creating  Peers — as  a 
Queen  afterwards  did  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht — in  order  to  brinir  that 
House  into  conformity  with  the  House  of  Commons,  the  sitting 
members  could  reject  them,  and  thereby  defy  all  the  vehemency  of 
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a  House  of  Commons  even  if  it  had  the  nation  behind  it.  That  such 
a  scheme  should  have  been  adopted  sounds  like  Midsummer-madness, 
That  it  was  so  adopted  shows  that  Cmmwell,  even  in  nccepting  con- 
stitutional in  the  place  of  military  rule,  battled  to  the  last  for 
that  Puritan  oligarchy  ^vithout  which  his  Government  was  doomed. 
We  may  condemn,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  line  of  thouerht  which 
considered  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  possible.  "We  have  no 
right  to  charge  Cromwell  with  conscious  tyranny  and  law-breaking, 
because  he  strove,  with  the  utmost  versatility,  to  mould  his  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  fashion  as  to  place  it  above  the  waves  of  popular 
discontent. 

Samcel  K.  G.*.rdi.nkr. 
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